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CLOSING OF THE MUSEUM 


GALLERIES 


IN connection with the completion of the 
plans for the Fiftieth Anniversary Exhibi- 
tion, the Museum galleries will be closed 
to the public from April 26 to May 7, in- 
clusive. The Lecture Hall and Class 
Rooms will be open as usual, but admission 
will be by the 83d Street door. 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


CELEBRATION 


ON the thirteenth of April, 1870, a 
group of public-spirited citizens of New 
York, alive to the educational importance 
of art in a great community, obtained 
from the state government a charter in- 
corporating the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in this city. At the time when this 
charter was applied for “they had no build- 
ing, not even a site, no existing collection 
as a nucleus, no ready money to use, no 
legal title status, only the ‘clearly 
defined idea of a Museum of Art and the 
united will to create it,’ as William C. 
Prime, later First Vice President, 
vears afterwards.”’! In the following 
month the constitution of the Museum was 
adopted, and under it the Board of Trus- 
tees was organized, one of whose first duties 
was to raise the funds necessary for the 


or 


said 


actual establishment of the institution 
which had thus been created. Two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars was the 


amount fixed as requisite for this purpose, 
vet so indifferent was the general public 
to the project that in. March of the next 
year the Trustees were obliged to an- 
nounce that they had been able to secure 
only hundred and six contributions, 
aggregating $106,000! Undiscouraged 
they continued their efforts, and in De- 
cember, 1871, they were able to secure a 
three-year lease of Dodworth’s Dancing 
Academy, at 681 Fifth Avenue, which thus 
became the Museum’s first home. 

Such were the humble beginnings of the 
institution whose fiftieth anniversary we 
are about to celebrate. The intervening 


one 


1A History of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, by Winifred E. Howe, p. 124 
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vears have been marked by a growth which 
the wildest visions of its founders could 
hardly have equaled, by the constant and 
rapidly increasing interest of the public, 
rich and poor alike, and by the unique 
and splendid spirit of co6peration between 
the City and its citizens, the former con- 
tributing the building and an annual ap- 
propriation towards maintenance, and the 
latter all the works of art which it con- 
tains, either by direct gifts or by generous 
donations of money for acquisitions and for 
the general needs and purposes of the Mu- 
seum. 

It might well be said that the most strik- 
ing monument that could be conceived 
on this occasion to commemorate its found- 
ers and the achievements that have been 
the outgrowth their early struggles 
and high ambitions is the Museum itself 
as it stands today, with its great collec- 
tions, its many educational activities, the 
reputation it enjoys both in this country 
and in Europe, and the widespread influ- 
ence for good which it surely exerts and 
which is the chief justification for its 
existence upon the scale it has attained. 
But the Trustees wish to observe its golden 
anniversary In a more distinctive manner 
by making it a real celebration, in which 
the Museum shall not only be shown at its 
best, but shall have the added attraction 
of certain special features and ceremonies 
to render the year memorable in its history. 

lhe most important feature of this cele- 
bration will be the special exhibition— 
made up of a combination of the treasures of 
the Museum in all its departments with 
loans from private collections in this city— 
which was announced in the February 
BuLLeTIN. At that time the announcement 
was put forward in a tentative way, as the 
expression of a hope rather than a prom- 
ise. We could not tell how far the private 
collectors of New York might be willing 
coéperate with us in this manner, 
knowing that the objects lent by them were 
not to be segregated in an exhibition by 
themselves, but would be distributed 
through the building and shown side by 
side with objects of our own, according 
to the branches and periods of art to which 
they belonged. However, it was resolved 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
try the experiment. Circulars and 
letters of appeal were sent out, and the 
responses received have been extremely 
gratifying. Up to the present time about 
eighty collectors to whom we have applied 
have agreed to lend, and in the most cordial 
spirit, many of them offering practically 
anything and everything we might wish to 
take. In the face of such a response one 
cannot help noting the change in the atti- 
tude towards the Museum which has come 
over the people of the city in late years, 
for some of us can well remember that as 
recently as fifteen years ago it was almost 
impossible for us to borrow anything from 
a private house, no matter what the need or 


to 


the occasion. 
With the 
we can NOW 


aid thus generously promised 
be sure that we shall be able 
to offer the greatest exhibition of the fine 
arts which has ever been held in New 
York, as rich in quality New York 
can make it in every department repre- 
sented in the Museum. As a list of the 
lenders and the objects lent by them 
will be published in the May BuLLetin, 
details of this kind may be passed over 
here, but it should be said that the Mu- 
seum itself will do its share not only by 
showing its own collections as effectively 
as possible, but also by certain special 
features, such as the placing on view of 
important new acquisitions not hitherto 
exhibited. In the Department of Egyp- 
tian Art, for example, the new jewelry 
room will be opened, and our own fine col- 
lection of Egyptian jewelry and orna- 
ments will be enriched by a most important 
loan of similar material. It is also hoped 
that the material for this department 
which has been accumulating in Egypt 
during the war years will be received in 
time to be displayed. For the-Department 
of Classical Art New York unfortunately 
offers little that can be drawn upon, but 
several interesting things have been prom- 
ised, among them Mr. Morgan’s famous 
bronze statue of Eros from Boscoreale, and 
we shall put out some if not all of the pur- 
chases which have been made in Europe 
during the last five years and which have 
only recently begun to cross the ocean. 
The collection of arms and armor will 
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be increased by a number of fine specimens 
from private collections, and the Depart- 
ment of Far Eastern Art will exhibit sev- 
eral important statues recently acquired, 
while its loans will include Chinese bronzes, 
a liberal selection of especially beautiful 
examples of Sung pottery and K’ang hs! 
porcelains, as well as other objects. Our 
youngest department, that of Prints, will 
occupy the walls of its three galleries re- 
spectively with engravings, etchings, and 
woodcuts, and the floor-cases in each room 
will be filled with rare examples of illus- 
trated books, much of the material thus 
shown testifying to the generous interest 
which private collectors take in this de- 
partment, both by their loans and their 
gifts. 

The Department Decorative Arts 
covers so much ground that in this brief 
résumé it would be impossible to specify 
even the character of the various groups 
of loans it is to receive, but in a general 
way it may be said that they include tapes- 
tries, sculptures, furniture, European porce- 
lains, glass, lace, and silver. The large Gal- 
lery of Special Exhibitions is to be devoted 
to a display of French decorative art of the 
eighteenth century, the walls being hung 
with a set of ten large tapestries never 
before shown in this country, and the floor 
arranged with furniture and other kindred 
objects. Even the Morgan Collection is 
to be still further enriched by the loan of 
the marvelous bronze angel, one of the 
masterpieces of French Gothic sculpture, 
which formerly in Mr. Morgan’s 
house at Prince’s Gate, and has recentls 
been brought over from London. 

In no department, however, will the dis- 
play of loans be more splendid or impressive 
than in that of Paintings. About sixty 
pictures have been secured thus far, em- 
bracing a wide range of schools and periods. 
In forming such an idea of these as may 
be gained from names, the following list 
of artists represented by them may be sug- 
gestive, though it is not yet complete: 


of 


stood 


ITALIAN. Cimabue, Botticelli, Gentile da 
Fabriano, Castagno, Vivarini, Mantegna, 
Bellini, Titian, Bartolommeo Vivarini, 
Piero della Francesca 
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SPANISH. Velazquez, El Greco, Gova. 
FLeMIsH. Memling, Gerard David, Van 
der Wevden, Brouwer. 


GERMAN. Holbein, Schongauer. 

DutcH. Rembrandt, Vermeer, Frans 
Hals. 

FRENCH. Poussin, Chardin, Fragonard, 
Pater, Ricard, Corot, Manet, Monet, 


Gaugin, Renoir, Degas, Cézanne 
ENGLISH. Reynolds, Turner. 

In addition to the loans, this department 
is installing, as a permanent accession to 
its collection, a wonderful ceiling decor- 
ated by Pinturicchio, a full account of which 
will be published in a later number of the 
BULLETIN 

As a part of the exhibition, and to illus- 
trate in a graphic manner the growth of 
the Museum and the development of its 
different lines of activity during its first 
fifty years, a collection memorabilia, 
charts, photographs, and plans will be 
arranged in the Room of Recent Accessions, 
and a group of similar material in Class 
Room B, showing the growth of its educa- 
tional and coéperative work. 

The exhibition will open with a private 
view to Members of the Museum and their 
friends on Friday afternoon, May 7, and 
thereafter it will be open to the public daily 
through the summer, free of charge except 
on Mondays and Fridays, our usual pay 
days, when the admission will be 
twenty-five cents. In connection with it, 
and to give the occasion especial signifi- 
cance as a celebration, the large Fifth 
Avenue hall will be elaborately decorated 
from designs by, and carried out under the 
direction of, McKim, Mead and 
White, who have most generously offered 
their services as a contribution to the cele- 
bration. 

Another important event in the celebra- 
tion will be the exercises commemorative 
of the foundation of the Museum. These 
will take place in our Lecture Hall, on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, May 18, at four 
o'clock. The seating capacity of the hall 
being limited to five hundred, admission 
to these exercises will be by invitation only, 


ol 


fee 


Messrs. 
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and the guests will include members of the 
Corporation, representatives of the State 
and City governments, the more important 
museums of the country, and the varioys 
art societies and educational institutions 
of the city. The speakers are expected to 
be the Governor of the State, the Mayor 
of the City, John H. Finley, President of 
the University of the State of New York, 
Morris Gray, President of the Boston Mvu- 
scum of Fine Arts, Charles L. Hutchinson, 
President of the Chicago Art Institute, and 
the President of our Museum, Robert W, 
deForest. After these exercises the audi- 
ence will adjourn to the main entrance hall 
for the dedication of two memorial tablets 
which are to be erected upon opposite walls 
near the foot of the staircase—one con- 
taining the names of the Founders of the 
Museum, the other those of its Benefactors 
during the first fifty vears of its life. The 
dedicatory address will be delivered by 
Hon. Elihu Root, our First Vice President. 

On the following day the American 
Federation of Arts, an organization with 
which the Museum stands in particularly 
close and helpful relations, will begin its 
annual convention (May 109-21) in our 
building, an occasion which we hope will 
be the means of bringing to us people from 
all parts of the country who are interested 
in or identified with museums of art and 
their development. 

The preparations for this celebration, 
and especially those for the exhibition, 
will involve a great amount of labor and 
the temporary disarrangement prac- 
tically all our collections during its later 
stages. As it 1s obviously impossible that 
this work should proceed with our usual 
number of visitors about, and as our whole 
force of men will have to be drawn upon to 
assist in the installation, it has been decided 
to close the principal parts of the Museum 
on and after Monday, April 26, until the day 
of the opening. This closing will affect the 
two main entrances and all the galleries, 
but the lecture hall and class rooms will be 
available as usual by way of the entrance 
opposite Eighty-third Street. E. R. 
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A CHINESE KANSHITSU OR The Japanese government and private 
enterprise made our loss good as far as 
could be done by excellent publications 
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THE only place where Japanese sculp- and reproductions in which are shown 
ture can be really well studied is Japan and described all the most important works 
itself; though this, of course, is perfectly of art; in consequence even those who can 
proper and a great advantage to the trav- not go to Japan can acquire a very precise 
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lecided 
useum eler, it would be quite convenient if it knowledge of its art through these valu- 
he day were not so. A very wise Japanese law de- able books and become familiar with the 
ct the clared, at a moment when great changes wonderful treasures of the Horiuji temples, 
lleries, « threatened to strip the country of its the museums of Nara, Kyoto, and Tokio. 
will be | greatest works of art, that all the best There we see the serene figures, well 
trance | pieces were national treasures, they were cared for by generations of devotees, W hich 
RK | catalogued and photographed, they could show not only the greatness of early Jap- 


anese sculpture and its development, but 
also the reflection of the Chinese sculpture 
of those days which inspired them. In this 


be called on at any moment for exhibition 
in the national museums and they could 
not leave the country. 
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respect the Japanese collections are particu- 
larly valuable because China has suffered 
more than Japan from revolutions, wars, 
and changes of taste, and what remains of 
its sculpture is not so easy of access. 
While the early Chinese statues which 
we know are mostly in stone and the Jap- 
anese generally bronze or wood, clay was 
used to a extent at an date 
in both China and Japan. Of the Chinese 
clay figures we know best the lightly fired 
tomb figures of the T’ang period which 
have come to light in quantities, the larger 
pieces have suffered too much from time 
and to be of great interest; 
in the Japanese temples and museums we 
find small statuettes similar to the T’ang 
figures, but life-size 
modeled in clay with a mixture of vege- 
[his primitive medium, prob- 


great early 


restoration 


also large figures 
table fibre. 
ably the earliest one used, is extremely ap- 
propriate and answers to the artist’s wants 


but is very fragile; in consequence ditfer- 


ent means were devised to render the clay 
figures more durable. Vegetable fibre 


was mixed with the clay to bind it to- 
gether; later, particles of mica were used 
for the same purpose; sometimes, speciall 
in China, the clay was fired, even glazed, 
producing over life-size pottery figures; 
it was painted to hold together better, or 
covered with cloths dipped in lacquer 
which hardened and formed a for 
further modeling. This 
of the Kanshitsu or dried lacquer process 
with which we now deal. It 
of modeling with partly dried 
or vegetable fibre soaked in lacquer which 
when it had completely dried could be 


basis 
was the origin 
consisted 


lacquer 


finished by carving. 

[he advantages of this process Were that 
the finished piece was perfectly strong and 
enduring, absolutely against the 
worms and insects which in those countries 
attack wood, and capable of very subtle 
and fine modeling like wax, with none of 
the difficulties and risks of bronze casting. 
According to Japanese records, it was a 
technique introduced from China in the 
middle of the seventh century, it was used 
only during a comparatively short period 
after which the lacquered wooden figure 
superseded it entirely. In China it was 
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used during the T’ang period, then aban- 
doned and revived in the Yiian and early 
Ming times. 

rhe Japanese pieces which are consid- 
ered the earliest, that is, dating from the 
middle of the seventh century, have been 
built upon a rough wooden structure plas- 
tered over with lacquer, then because lac- 
quer was scarce they were made over an 
empty core built up of wooden splints or 
basketwork, or better still the figure was 
roughly modeled in clay, covered with 
cloths dipped in lacquer, and on this 
foundation the details were built up in a 
material consisting of vegetable fibres 
soaked in lacquer, and pure lacquer more 
or less dried for the outer coating and the 
finer details. These, after the whole had 
sufficiently hardened, could be carved and 
cut down according to the artist’s require- 
ments. Finally, the core was cut out from 
the base and a statue remained, light in 
weight but perfectly strong. 

In the Japanese collections are 
subtly modeled pieces which show all the 
qualities of wax handled by the artist, 
some are extremely elaborate with com- 
plicated haloes which suggest fine metal- 
work, Though the material is fairly resist- 
ing, repairs have sometimes to be made 
which are admirably well done by clever 
workmen in Nara who have absolutely 
mastered the technique. 

Though, as before, the 
specimens are well represented amongst 
the temple treasures and though we know 
that the technique came originally from 
China, up to lately the only Chinese piece 
known was a sitting portrait figure in the 
Nara Museum called Yima-Koji. It is 
therefore particularly satisfactory that our 
Museum has been able to acquire a seated 
priestly figure, possibly a Buddha, sitting 
with crossed legs, the head erect. Both 
hands are unfortunately missing and the 
curls of the head have been curiously cut 
off, perhaps for the value of their original 
gilding, but for the rest few repairs have 
been made except at the lower edge. The 
body and face were originally gilt and the 
mantle, the Buddhist priest’s robe, was 
colored; interesting details of the orna- 
mental border in T’ang design remain. 
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This figure, together with another very 
jmilar one of carved and lacquered wood, 
ada much damaged dried lacquer figure, 
re reported to have been found under the 
emains of the Tai Fu Szu temple in 
‘cheng ting fu, province of Chihli. Judg- 
ling from the stvle of the figure it belongs 
the later T’ang period. The head 
49s the distant look of the Buddha but is 
like and impressive; the bare back and 
shoulder and the thin Oriental arm are 
modeled with great feeling. The figure 
jwill be shown in Room E to after the re- 
yrangement of the galleries for the Fiftieth 
Exhibition of the Museum. 
3: Ge. BAK 
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GEOFFROY TORY 


THE RE is in the Print Room a Parisian 
hook of hours, dated 1545, which bears 
the imprint of Thielman Kerver and 
contains unusually good impressions of the 
hirteen large woodcuts designed by Geot- 
oy Tory, for his Horae according to the 
|Roman use of 1524. An uncolored copy, 
itis crisp and clean, and in an unusually 
Hine state of preservation. As it does not 
\ippear in the bibliographies of Brunet and 
inaccurately described 
1105), a full 


jLacombe, and is 
lin Bohatta’s check list (No. 
lescription is given in the footnote.! 

This having been the first example otf 


‘Hore, in laudem beatissime/virginis Marie, 
\d usum/Romanum/1545/(mark of Thielman 
\Kerver) Parhisijs, apud Thielman/ num Kerver 
N vico sancti/Jacobi sub signo cratis 

The volume contains 208 leaves (-++-,a—v, 
\8, Bg, A8, B4, aa, bb8). The calendar, for 
twenty-three years, from 1544 to 1566, is on 
+I'° and is followed by the Almanach, each 
month being preceded by a small cut. On a6 
come the Lord’s Prayer, Angelic Salutation, 
|Creed, etc., followed at the top of b by the 
‘In principio erat verbum,” etc., from St. John, 
with which the body of the Horae begins. On 
A come “aulcunes belles preparations” for 
receiving the sacrament, on A prayers to the 
irgin and St. Genevieve, on A the Ladder 
of Perfection, and a table of contents on bb 6 
\t the end is the mark of Kerver, over the follow- 
ing words: Prostant Parisijs apud Thiel/mannum 
Aerver in vico diui/Jacobi sub insigni Cratis, 
\ubi etiam impresse sunt M.D.xlv. 
| It contains the thirteen large woodcuts from 
‘ory’s 1524 Horae and twelve small ones at the 
ead of each month in the calendar. 
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Tory’s work to enter the Museum collec- 
tion, it may not be out of place to tell some- 
thing about him and the various things 
which he did, for, notwithstanding our 
fragmentary knowledge of the man, he 
appears as one of the most typical figures of 
the French Renaissance. 

Born of humble parents at Bourges about 
1480, but ten years or so after the first 
introduction of printing into France, he 
managed somehow to attend the univer- 
sity at that city, where he acquired an easy 
acquaintance with Latin literature. From 
the lecture halls of Bourges he wandered to 
Italy, at first attending the college of the 
Sapienza at Rome and later at Bologna 
sitting under the celebrated Philip Bero- 
aldus, then at the height of his reputation 
as one of the great Latinists. Shortly be- 
fore 1505 he was in Paris where, according 
to tradition, he eked out a living as editor 
of texts and corrector for the press. The 
first work with which his name can be 
identified is the edition of Pomponius 
Mela, which Gilles de Gourmont, the first 
printer of Greek at Paris, printed in 1508. 
He seems to have made reputation for 
himself by this, for in 1509, in spite of his 
comparative youth, he was installed as 
professor at the collége du Plessis. While 
occupying this chair he continued to edit 
books, among others an edition of Aeneas 
Sylvius’ Cosmography for Henri Esti- 
enne (1509), and for the de Marnef (1510) 
one of Berosus Babilonicus, the notorious 
forgery of Annius of Viterbo. In the latter 
vear Tory saw through the press an edi- 
tion of the Institutions of Quintilian, which 
was followed at a distance of two years 
by the Ten Books of Architecture of Leone 
Battista Alberti. 

From the mere names on this short and 
imperfect list of books edited and seen 
through the press by Tory within the space 
of five years, we are enabled to see some- 
thing of the energy and hard work which 
were his distinguishing traits, and also a 
little of the enormous self-confidence 
which let him turn his hand to so many 
different things. While doing this editorial 
work, moreover, he was continuing his 
labors as teacher, exchanged 
his professorship at the collége du Plessis 


having 
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for one at that of Coqueret, presumably 
some time in 1511, and that again in 1512 
for the professorship of philosophy at the 
collége de Bourgogne, one of the principal 
units in the old university of Paris, where, 
according to a Latin epitaph, he drew great 
audiences. The same epitaph tells us 
that concurrently with his lectures he was 
busy as a printer, while from other sources 
it seems probable that he had already 
become deeply involved in his practical 
study of drawing, painting, and engraving, 
at which, according to the pious belief of 




















TORY’S FIRST PRINTER’S MARK 


Auguste Bernard,’ he worked under the 
direction of Jean Perréal, one of the most 
important of the early French painters and 
draughtsmen. Tireless and enthusiastic, 
he was one of those who aspire to every- 
thing and halt at nothing in their attempts 
to find the proper medium for their self- 
expression. 

Drawing and engraving seem to have 
exercised a fatal fascination for him, be- 


1M. Auguste Bernard’s most interesting and 
valuable study of Tory’s life and work (Paris, 
1865, 2nd ed.) was translated into English by 
George B. Ives and printed, with many illus- 
trations, by Bruce Rogers, at the Riverside 
Press, Cambridge, in 1909. Mr. Rogers has 
here done that most unusual and difficult thing, 
given a great text a typographic setting worthy 
not only of his author but of his subject. 


cause several years after his installation a 
the collége de Bourgogne he threw up 
his professorship and all that it mean 
and went to Italy, the better to study the 
arts to which he had devoted himself $0 
late in life. Just when this important step 
was taken we cannot tell, except that in 
his book Champfleury he refers to the 
“livre des Epitaphes de l’ancienne Romme 
que lay veu Imprimer au temps que iestoye 
en la dicte Romme,”’ a reference which can 
only be to the Epigrammata sive inscrip- 
tiones antiquae urbis of Mazochi, the papal 
privilege for which was dated 1517. 

About 1518 he seems to have returned to 
Paris, where Bernard would have it that 
plying the trade of miniaturist he illum- 
inated a number of manuscripts which are 
signed by an otherwise anonymous Godo- 
fredus. While doing this he seems to have 
set up shop as an engraver and to have be- 
gun the borders (cadres 4 l’antique) to 
which he owes so much of his fame, sev- 
eral of the simpler of which are to be seen 
in the reproductions which accompany 
this notice. He soon formed an alliance 
with Simon de Collines, who had become a 
master-printer in 1520 through his marriage 
to the widow of Totv’s old friend Henri 
Estienne, the first of one of the greatest 
dynasties of printers that the werld has 
known, presumably cutting marks and 
floriated initials for him. 

But Tory was a man as well as an editor 
and incumbent of academic chairs, as 1s 





shown by the story of Agnes, his little | 


girl, who was born in 1512, and about whom 
her father’s fondest hopes and desires all 
centered. He had taught her Latin and 


Greek and, apparently knowing something / 


of singing and drawing, she seems to have 
been a most unusual child, though of her 
accomplishments we know nothing except 
from the prejudiced witness of her father 
The day before her tenth birthday Agnes 


died, and he was inconsolable. He wrote | 


a series of Latin verses about her and for 
the urn in which her ashes were supposed 
to rest, which he published, after a decent 
interval, early in 1524. 

From these verses we learn something 
of the man and his frame of mind, two o 
the distichs intended to be engraved upon 
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the sides of Agnes’ funereal urn being the the absence of a Maecenas, he replies, 


tion at 

WUD following: “Few are the Maecenases that live in the 

meant “Here is Merriment, here Love too, French world. No one today either 
encourages the liberal arts by appropriate 


dy the | Sport and Virtue; and here the very Graces, 


self so | beings divine, with the Muses, sit and gifts or undertakes to encourage them in 


any way. Uprightness and fair virtue are 
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Agnes 
wrote} “In this urn are marjoram and sweet- in no esteem.” Somehow it all has a very 
nd for ; smelling cyperus; here too are violets, familiar sound, its familiarity only in- 
yposed | lilies, garlands, roses.’ creased by the next question and answer 
decent But the effect of this kind of verse is with its almost offensively stiff upper lip 
somewhat overcast by his constant refer- “What, therefore, does he who is trained 
by the charming Muses? He takes pleas- 
ure in being able to live in his own house.” 
whatever we may 



























































ething ences to himself, as where he exclaims, “O 
two of | maiden worthy of so deserving a father!’ 
{upon and again when after letting Genius lament These Latin verses, 
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think of them, do nevertheless express a 
genuine sorrow, for when printed they bore 
for the first time Tory’s printer’s mark of 
the pot cassé, one of the most famous ever 
made, which in one shape or another he 
retained until the end of his life. It is 
here reproduced from the second edition of 
Bernard’s and examination of it 
shows the tortured allegory which Tory 
and his learned contemporaries delighted in. 
[he broken antique vase represents Agnes 
whose career was broken by unkind destiny 
Phe book closed with 
studies. 


be 0k, 


at the age of ten. 
padlocks represents her literary 
Her soul is seen in the upper corner flying 
to Heaven. The drill or toret is Geof- 
froy’s canting device. The words ‘Non 
Plus”’ recall Tory’s sorrow, as though to 
say, ‘Nothing interests me any more.” 

Whatever he may have felt and believed 
at the time he wrote his verses and devised 
his mark, by the time they were printed in 
1524 Tory, who was too vital a person to 
bow down under even the profoundest 
grief, was, as usual, very much interested 
in many things, principal among them the 
Book of Hours which he produced that 
vear, and for which he had so long planned 
and worked, as shown by the King’s license 
to print, in which we find the following 
words: 

“Our dear and well-beloved Master 
Geufroy Tory, bookseller, living at Paris, 
hath caused it to be said and made known 
unto us that he hath lately made and caused 
to be made certain pictures and vignettes 
in antic style, as well as others of a modern 
stvle, in order that the same might be 
printed and made to serve in divers books 
of hours, over which he hath laboured long 
time and been at great costs, expense and 
outlay.” 

The volume, containing sixteen full-page 
borders and thirteen large woodcuts, has 
long since become one of the most famous of 
all books of hours. Not only did it break 
with tradition but it set new standards of 
beautiful bookmaking, forming a_ pre- 
cedent to which even today the greatest 
designers of beautiful books return again 
and again to gather strength, the mother 
earth of some of our modern Antaeuses. 
The revolution which it worked can only 
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be compared to that produced by the first 
italic volume from the Aldine press, for 
it meant suddenly that the day of th 
gothic book in France was over, attacked) 
and killed in its deepest citadel, the prayer 
book. 

The cuts and decorations present the 
sharpest possible divergence from the jl- 
lustrations full of that German influence, 
which like some plague had overrun the 
true French Horae such as those which; 
Vérard and Vostre had published towara 
the end of the fifteenth century. Where 
they represent the culmination of the 
gothic in French printing, this is fully 
modern in its every important detail. |: 
is a blond book, in which the illustration 
and borders harmonize perfectly with the 
lovely light roman type in which it i. 
printed, and in which the decoration and 
mise en page have been most conscien- 
tiously and beautifully considered. Many 
of the earlier Parisian illustrated books 
had beauty and charm and much char 
acter, but here, it is possibly not too muc’ 
to say, was the first French book whic 
from beginning to end was a highly « 
scious and deliberate work of art. At fe 
periods in the long history of bookma 
ing has anything more refined and delica 
been made, and it is small wonder th 
its reputation has grown as the years ha 
gone by. 

As for the illustrations, when looked a 
by themselves isolated from their support 
ing borders and text, they are frankly not 
great works of art, for Tory was not : 
great draughtsman. But nevertheless they 
bear all the marks of a strong and distinct 
personalitv, and when considered as decor- 
ations have the greatest distinction and) 
the same re} 


| 


‘ 
/ 
| 


charm, bearing somewhat 
lation to much of what followed that in 
other directions the work of the school ot 
Fontainebleau did. Although the con- 
struction of the figures and the drawing 
of detail is most unsound, and the attr 


tudes and gestures in most of them ar | 


‘An uncolored vellum copy of the Roman 
Hours of August 22, 1498, printed for Vostre b) 
Pigouchet, which is considered by some writers 
to be the finest of the late fifteenth-centur) 
Horae, is in the Museum Print Room. 
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quite falsely theatrical, they have so much made. Whatever we may think of them 
style and are so admirably suited to their as prints, as decorative illustration we must 
purpose, that they remain in one’s memory _ bow before them. 

long after other things, which from the Tory issued several editions of this Book 
draughtsman’s point of view are better of Hours, and of others in different sizes 
constructed, have faded away. and with other cuts, all of which are today 
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con- 
rawing [hese thirteen little prints, in short, among the most prized possessions of th 
2 atti- are as perfect examples as one may wish amateur of illustration and of printing 
m ar to see of the results which may be obtained Consideration of these, however, lies out- 

by an artistry which envisages its task as a__ side the scope of this notice, except to the 

Ramee Whole, realizing that many things which extent that they must have occupied much 
ented abstractly may be defects are nevertheless of Tory’s remaining vears, since printing 
entur) not so important as other qualities which of this character is among the slowest 


go to the purpose for which the design is and most exigent of occupations. 
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In 1529 Tory published a book which he 


himself had written, and, with Jean Perréal, 
illustrated, and on which much of his fame 
is based. Latinist, philosopher, philologist, 
as the fashion was in those days he drew 
no strict lines of demarcation about his 
interests but had a tendency to the 
current things of life in terms of the old 


see 


ones, and vice versa. And thus it hap- 
pened that he wrote his Champfleury, 
one of the most important books ever 1s- 
sued in French, for to it may be traced 
many of the little devices by which 
French printing even of today is dis- 
tinguished from that of the other west- 


ern nations, and the first serious attempt 
to cope with a number of the more im- 
portant problems in French orthography 
and grammar. 

Oddly enough in view of its great influ- 
ence it has almost completely faded from 
the memories of all men except bibliophiles 
and philologists, the only living passage 
from it being one that owes its life to the 
fact that it caught the fancy of Rabelais, 
who incorporated it in that speech which 
he put in the mouth of the Limousin stu- 
dent, and which has remained ever since 
as the last word of highfalutin. In Tory’s 
address to the reader of the Champfleury 
he says that there are three kinds of men 
who corrupt and the French 
tongue, “‘the skimmers of Latin,” “the 
jokers,” and “‘the slangers,”’ giving exam- 
ples of the way in which each of them 
tortured his simple and native speech. 
Ihe sample of the skimmer’s language was 
that used by Rabelais, and as translated 
by Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty in 
1053, it reads as follows: ‘“‘We transfre- 
tate the Sequan at the dilucul and crepu- 
scul; we deambulate by the compites and 
quadrives of the Urb; we despumate the 
Latial verbocination,” Of its kind 
it is doubtless one of the most marvelous 
and priceless things ever done. 

The volume is divided into three books 
devoted respectively to an exhortation to 
use and order the French language accord- 
ing to a rule of elegance, to a treatise on 
the invention of letters, and to the shapes 
and proportions of the alphabet, for like 
the true philologist he found no distinct 


debase 


Cic. 
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stopping place between the shapes and 
sounds of letters, the spelling and choice of 


words, and the ordering of sentences, 
Deeply convinced of the beauty of the 
French tongue (qui est aussi belle et 


bonne qu’une autre) and of its fitness for 
use In every occasion of life, and disgusted 
with the slovenliness of speech and writing 
and especially the tendency of the learned 
to lard their conversation with bad Latin 
turned into worse French, he pleaded for 
the use of clean French most eloquently, 
and, in spite of his own great pedantry, 
with force and wit. Of the proposed re- 
forms that it actually brought about are 
principally the use of the cedilla to dis- 
tinguish soft c, of the acute accent on the 
e and the apostrophe to* mark the places 
where elision has occurred, which were first 
actually, and in practice most imperfectly, 
in the edition of Clément Marot’s 
Adolescence Clémentine that Tory him- 
self printed in 1523. 

Were there time, it would be amusing 
to play through the pages of the Champ- 
fleury, since from it much pleasant knowl 
edge both of Tory and of his times is to 
be gleaned, but space forbids more than 
short references to two of the occasions on 
which he pays his compliments to the wo- 
men of Paris and their speech. In one he 
says: ““The dames of Paris, instead of A 
say E very often, as when they say, ‘Mon 
mery est a la porte de Paris, ou il se faict 
peier,’ instead of saying ‘Mon mary est 
a la porte de Paris, ou il se faict paiter.’” 
But, as Bernard remarks, the ladies won 
out, at least in part, and no one any longer 
“paier.” Another instance where 
they drew his futile anger is in regard to 
the pronunciation of the final s added to 
the plural, for instead of saying, ‘‘Nous 
avons disne en ung iardin, et y avons 
menge des prunes blanches et noires, des 
amendes doulces et ameres, des figues mol- 


used, 


says 


les, des pomes, des poires et des gruselles,’ 
they say, ‘‘Nous avon disne en ung iardin, 
blanche et 


et y avon menge des prune 
noire, des amende douce et amere, des 


figue molle, des pome, des poyre et des 
gruselle.”’ And the worst of it all was that 
the men folk of these “dames de Paris” fol- 
lowed their example. ‘‘ This vice would be 
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excusable in them, if it were not that some who wishing only to write six words, 


and 
ice of it came from the women to the men, and four of them will be out of use, or invented, 
nces, that in it there is a bad abuse of proper or longer than a pike . . . for there 


T the pronunciation in speaking.” It sounds — have been and are even today many who 


' almost like some of the tirades about the think to do well by writing a queer word 


le et 
long in Latin, like 


S for modern common schools. or one outrageously 
usted 
‘iting 
irned 
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es,” In a subsequent book, a translation him who said, and 
din, of Lucan, he took yet another fling at the iously, ‘Conturbabuntur  Constantino- 
» et distorters of language which is too rare to politani innumerabilibus_ sollicitudinibus, ’ 
des 4 omit, saying in the address to the reader, or that other, named Hermes, who finding 
des “Tl have most gladly translated them for — his greatest happiness in writing long and 
that you in your easy and domestic mother- exquisite words was flouted and_ beaten 
fol- tongue, without admixture of exquisite with his own stick when another ingenious 
d be words, strange phrases. . . . I see man composed against him in words al- 


none the less ingen- 


wu 
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fected and as big as an armful of syllables, 


the following distich: 


‘Gaudet honorificabilitudinitatibus Hermes, 
‘Consuetudinibus, sollicitudinibus.’ 


| say this in passing, in order that you may 
not expect to find unusual words in this 
little book.” 

It is this kind of thing that explains 
lory’s woodcuts and printing more than 
any amount of criticism, for in them we see 
the man himself, the rather pedantic hater 
of slovenly and affected speech, and the 
writer who was as deliberate in the choice 
of the forms of his letters as he was in their 
proper enunciation. Clarity and conscious 
simplicity his aim and desire, he may be 
looked upon as one of the earliest expon- 
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ents of the kind of thought which a centyy 


and more after his death led to the found 


ing of the French Academy, whose busines 
it was, in the words of James Howell, 
“refine and garble the French language 

We do not know when 
cept that in a lease of 1533 his wife is sty 


a widow, and that in 1531, upon the ap 


pointment of King Francis | he becam 
Imprimeur du Roi; if Bernard may } 


trusted, the first to bear that proudey 


typographic title. But Tory is not dead 
for among the treasures of the Imprimer 
Nationale are punches cut by Garamoné 
France’s greatest type designer, the pup 
Tory taught to use the graver. 
for the finest French official printing thes 
types are used today. W.M. L., Jr 
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THE ORIENTAL ARMOR 
GALLERY 


THE armor development of the Orient 
has gone no further in fundamental changes 
than the stage developed in Europe about 
1400 (Transitional Period) when chain 
mail was reinforced with plates of metal. 
The parts which make up a typical suit 
of Oriental armor are the cuirass in four 
pieces (armor of four mirrors)—breast-, 
back-, and side-plates—which was buckled 
over a shirt of chain mail. On each forearm 
was an arm-guard, the left guard usually 
being smaller, as it was protected by the 
circular shield (sometimes but one arm- 
guard was used, either the right or the left, 
as when the left arm was protected with 
the shield and the right arm with the 
sword). The helmet with nasal 
and curtain of chain mail hanging from 
the sides and back completed the equip- 
ment. 

In the East there has ever been a de- 
mand for enriched arms, and the custom of 
giving arms to distinguished visitors by 
the native princes has had a material ef- 
fect in fostering this art. The installation 
of new cases and the rearrangement of 
the Oriental Armor Gallery have made it 
possible to exhibit adequately such highly 
decorated arms. 

Although many of the important objects 
have already been described, a review 
of the present exhibition may not be out 
of place. Let us mention briefly the As- 
syrian sword* which dates from the four- 
teenth century B. C. and bears a cunei- 
form inscription stating that it belonged 
to the “Son of Bél-Nirari, King of As- 
syria,” and the Hispano-Arab  sword® 
of the fourteenth century, said to have 
belonged to Aben-Achmet, the last of the 
Abencerages, a Moorish family in Granada, 
famous in Spanish romance. The mount- 


piece 


'Handbook of Arms and Armor, by Bashford 
Dean, pp. 138-146. 

*See Burton’s Book of the Sword, p. 207; 
Transactions of the Society of Biblical Arch- 
aeology, vol. iv, p. 347; Bull. Met. Mus., Jan, 
March, and August, 1912 

‘Described in Le Cabinet d’armes de Maurice 
de Talleyrand-Perigord, Duc de Dino, by the 
Baron de Cosson, Paris, 1901. 
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ings of the sword and scabbard are of 
copper, carved and gilded, enriched with 
polychrome enamels. There are but nine 
swords of this type known. The most 
celebrated was taken in 1483 from Boabdil 
el Chico, last Moorish king of Granada, 
following his defeat and capture at the 
Battle of Lucena. 

On the east side of the gallery are ex- 
hibited the arms and India, 
many types being common to both coun- 
tries. Miscellaneous arms and_ shields 
may be seen in cases 0.48 and 0.49. Ot 
particular interest is the shield of rhin- 
oceros hide which 1s to the best 
tempered blade. The reader may recall 
the scene in Scott’s Talisman when such a 


of Persia 


proot 


shield was put to timely use by the Eastern 
warrior, and in George C. Stone’s collec- 
tion there is a similar shield covered with 
sword dents. The fine varieties of water- 
ing in Damascus blades may now be ex- 
amined at close range. South Indian art 
is represented by a series of seventeenth- 
century fist-daggers and a gauntlet sword, 
these from the Armory of Maharaja Sivaji, 
last king of Tanjore Ser- 
pents, dragons, and peacocks, the wor- 
ship of which still prevails in India, orna- 
ment the hilts of these daggers, the work- 
manship of which may profitably be com- 
pared with the perforated hilts of seven- 
teenth-century rapiers in case 82, Gallery 


(died 1855).! 


H 8. The blades are those of rapiers 
which were broken up. Many swords 
of the East have European blades, as 


Oriental blades, which were well tempered 
and therefore brittle, or soft and easily 
bent, have never equaled the European 
blades in combined toughness and flexi- 
bility. 

Chinese and Tibetan helmets*, swords, 
and a cuirass may be seen in cases 0.47 and 
Arms and India, 
and Ceylon, among which are jade dagger 
handles, two Cingalese swords, and a 
blade half vellow and half of black 
Damascus steel, may be seen in the center 


0.50. armor of Persia, 


of 


case. 

'See The Old Tanjore Armoury, by M. J 
Walhouse and The Indian Antiquary, August 
1875, pp. 192-196 

Sull. Met. Mus., November, 1905 
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The Turkish arms and armor! are ar- 
ranged in the cases on the west side of the 
gallery, the Turkish 
shown in case 0.50. Two suits of fifteenth- 
century chain mail are represented. 
Specially worthy of note is a 
fifteenth-century helmets, the shape and 


excepting swords 


SeTICS ol 


size of which are convincing proof that 
they were worn over turbans. They 


appear to have come from the Arsenal at 
Constantinople of which they bear the 
mark, and date of the period of the taking 
of Constantinople by the Turks. In the 
Musée d'Artillerie? there is a helmet 
of this type which bears an inscription on 
which the date of these helmets is based. 
[his helmet belonged to Bejazet II (Sul- 
tan 1481-1512), Mohammed II, 
the conqueror of Constantinople (1453). 
Although these helmets have an historical 


son of 


background, it is their artistic merit 
which predominates. The helmets, with 


conical bowl terminating in a button, were 
They 


areas, 


forged from single pieces of steel. 
are divided into three horizontal 
upper and lower with inscriptions from the 
Koran encrusted in silver. 

Cases 0.58 and 0.59 contain a series of 
enriched firearms * with silver mountings, 
three Berber guns, ten Turkish-Balkan 
guns of Ali Pasha, and five Turkish-Balkan 
pistols. A seventeenth-century 
bronze cast cannon from the Philippines, 
richly ornamented with foliation and tor- 


series of 


sade ridges are also shown 

Opposite the firearms is shown a series 
of Caucasian swords and daggers, and a 
gun. In the adjacent case is a collection 
of Philippine and Malayan krisses which 
merit a detailed description. 

George C. Stone, from whose collection 
many of our most important specimens 
have been borrowed, generously aided in 
the arrangement of the present exhibi- 
tion. a. Vi. 

1 See the Baron de Cosson, op. cif. 


Le Musée de I’Armée. Armes et armures 
anciennes et souvenirs historiques les plus pré- 


cieux. Publié sous la direction du Général 
Niox. Paris, Hétel des Invalides, 1917. PI. 
XXXI. 


3’Note also the rare Cingalese gun which is 
shown in the Moore Collection (Gallery H 21) 
along with other Oriental arms and armor. 
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A DESULTORY interest in Egyptian 
subjects may be traced in this country 
from the early part of the nineteenth 
century. At no time did it flourish more 
than in the decade of the forties, during 
the remarkable career of George Gliddon 
as lecturer and writer on ancient Egypt. 
Gliddon was the son of the first United 
States Consular Agent and Consul in 
Egypt and himself, also, for a time, our 
Consul in Cairo; he came to this country 
with the prestige of twenty years’ residence 
in Egypt. 

Among his books was one called: Ancient 
Egypt. A Series of Chapters on Early 
Egyptian History, Archaeology, and Other 
Subjects Connected with Hieroglyphical 
Literature, which was brought out in a 
Stereotype edition by the New World 
Press of New York in April, 1843. The 
date is engagingly rendered on the title- 
page, also in hieroglyphs, reading: “ Year 
one thousand eight hundred and _forty- 
three, third month, fifteenth day.” The 
little book is dedicated to Richard K. 
Haight, a New Yorker, who seems to 
have been the first American to buy exten- 
sively the works of the ‘‘Champollionists,”! 
and who was known in his day_at home and 
abroad? as a liberal supporter of those who 
were trying to further the study of ancient 
civilizations. 

he book passed through twelve edi- 
tions. Gliddon, in a prospectus of lec- 
tures for the winter season of 1846-47, 
said that in less than three years eighteen 
thousand copies of the “Chapters,” as he 
the had been sold. When 


called book, 


1Gliddon, at least, claimed that when he came 
to this country in 1842, he found no books suit- 
able to his needs in Boston or New York, that 
Mr. Haight, whom he knew first in Egypt in 
1836, came to his rescue and bought what he 
needed, including the first copy of Rosellini’s 
Monumenti to be seen in the United States. 
Richard K. Haight’s library of books on Egypt 
was bequeathed to the New York Historical 
Society, of which he was a member, and there is 
record in the Society’s files that he believed his 
copy of Lepsius’ Denkmialer to be the first 
brought to this country 
deux mondes, vol 


2Revue des 40 (1846), 


Pp. 9dg. 
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the twelfth edition was published in Jan- 
uary, 1848, by T. B. Peterson of Phila- 
delphia, who had bought the stereotype 
plates, a footnote on the title-page stated 
that the book had already passed through 
“many editions of several thousand each.” 
In an introductory chapter to Gliddon’s 
Otia Aegyptiaca, published in London in 
1840, I. Burke, editor of a British eth- 
nological journal, wrote: ““We learn that 
in five vears this little work (referring to 
the ‘Chapters’) has reached its twelfth 
edition and that 24,000 copies have been 
disposed of by the American publishers.”’ 
Gliddon received letters of commendation 
for his book from Lepsius (written in 


ACCESSIONS 


MEMBERSHIP. At the regular meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees, held Monday, 
March 15, the following - ersons, having 
qualified for membership in their respec- 


tive classes, were elected: 


FELLOWSHIP MEMBER 


Mrs. CoLEMAN Du Pont 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


ABRAM |. ELKus 
DouGLAs ELLIMAN 
LAWRENCE BOGER1 
CORNELL EMERY 
ARTHUR Guy EMPEY 
A. W E RICKSON 
Mrs. S. B. ERLANGER 
Mrs. J. T. FARREL 

Leo Feist 

Mrs. MANSFIELD FERRY 
Mrs. H. F. FickBoHM 
Morris Gest 

GEORGE WHITNEY 


ELLIMAN 


One hundred and ninety-one persons were 
elected Annual Members. 

A PatntinGc BY HoGartuH. Hogarth’s 
so-called conversation 
have been among his earliest 
oil painting; several such family groups 
are known from the artist’s writings to 
have been painted between 1728 and 1731. 
The Price Family, a conversation piece 
recently purchased by the Museum and 


pieces appear to 


essays i1n 
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Birch, 
Lane, 


French from the island of Philae), 
the collector Harris of Alexandria, 
Perring, and other men eminent in his 
time. His father wrote that ‘our ‘Chap- 
ters’ are taken off the table of the Egyptian 
Society (in Cairo) as it were by the dozens.” 

After it has been said that the little 
book was sold for only twenty-five cents, 
that had the attraction of 
novelty, that it was the only available 
inexpensive and readable summary of 
what was known, or thought to be known, 
about ancient Egypt in the period of 1843- 
4, the record of sale claimed for the book 
still seems a surprising one 

CAROLINE RANSOM WILLIAMS 


its subject 


AND LOANS 


on exhibition in the 
Accessions, Is in Hogarth’s early 
and may be assumed to belong to a period 
not much later than this. 
\ sale catalogue of 
time the picture remained in the possession 
of the Price family, identifies the actors 
in the scene, which is probably laid at 
the family estate at Foxley, Herefordshire. 
Uvedale Tomkyns Price, head of the 
family, stands on the little landing at the 


Recent 
manner 


Room of 


1893, until which 


foot of the garden helping his absent- 
minded cousin, Miss Rodd, to alight from 
a boat. His son heir, Robert, deli- 
cately touches the hand of another cousin, 
Miss Greville, perhaps with the purpose of 
Young Miss Hes- 


and 


leading her to the boat. 


ter Greville feeds the swans and_ her 
brother, nicknamed “Jockey” Greville, 
is fondling a greyhound. A voung lady 


bearing a family resemblance to the Rodds, 


stands near a tree conversing with a cou- 
sin, evidently a Greville, who wears a 
pink dress. A correct servitor standing 


beside a massive garden pedestal gives an 


additional touch of respectability to the 
seene. 

The picture is an interesting mingling 
of the artificial and the real The re- 


quirements of such a commissioned family- 
portrait called for the genteel Continental 


stvle to which fashionable England was 


59 
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“The best represen- 
writes Hogarth in 
“even of the most 
figure in it is 


then accustomed. 
tation in a_ picture,” 
his Analysis of Beauty 
elegant dancing, as ever) 
rather a suspended action than an attitude, 
must be always somewhat unnatural and 
ridiculous.”” Such were the artistic tra- 
ditions of the period Yet, however sedu- 
lously the young Hogarth may have tried 
Continental, he succeeded only in 
being English and soon learned to glory 
in it. In The Price Family one suspects 
a hint of Hogarth’s later satirical vein. 
Uvedale is a beef-eating country squire, a 
consistent Tory like his father before him, 
a painstaking landlord with an eye perhaps 
to a baronetcy, which was not in fact 
achieved until it came to his grandson of 
the same name. Hogarth is_ here, 
always, an excellent and vivacious painter 
and a skilful arranger, and he is beginning 
to reveal unsurpassed powers as a 
commentator on life. H. B. W. 


to be 


as 


his 


AMERICAN GLAss. Through the gift 
of Mrs. Ernest A. Fairchild, the Museum 
has acquired a group of early nineteenth- 
century American glass which was made 
by John Hodges and Charles Chebsey at 
the New Jersey Glass Factory at Jersey 
City. Ina later number of the BULLETIN 
it is hoped that certain information with 
regard to this factory may appear. The 
interest attached to the output of this fac- 
tory is considerable when taken in conjunc- 
tion with the development of glass in this 
country. C® ¢ Os 
A Loan oF CLOISONNE ENAMELS. A 
very good collection of Chinese cloisonné 
enamels has been lent to the Museum, a 
collection which shows the growth and de- 
velopment of this typical Chinese art. 
There are early Ming examples, simple and 
robust in shape and decoration, specimens 
of the varying styles of the different Ming 
reigns, and the works of the later Ch’ing 
Dynasty, beginning with K’ang Hsi and 
gradually developing into the ornate and 
elaborate styles of the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

Two cases with Ming cloisonnés show 
daring and delightful color schemes side 
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by side with simple arabesques on blue 
of an intense and beautiful color; in some 
pieces there is an extraordinary play of 
transparent and opaque enamels which in 
their copper cells, sometimes gilt, give 
effects of great richness which the taste of 
the period kept subdued and harmonious. 
Later periods sinned sometimes in over- 
elaboration and lost in their wonderful 
technique the great charm of simple har- 
monies; but in this well-chosen collection 
the richness is kept in bounds, and the 
eighteenth-century pieces, shown in two 
other cases, give us the charm and the 
daintiness of the later period, different 
from the robust beauty of the earlier 
times, but always delightful. 

To the student interested in the devel- 
opment of ornament from early Ming 
times on, this collection offers special 
facilities and the designer will find color 
schemes richer than those on porcelains. 

Unfortunately through want of space 
only part of this very important collec- 
tion can be shown, enough however to 
dissipate the feeling against cloisonné 
enamels born in certain minds through 
familiarity with tasteless modern pieces 
and insufficient knowledge of the best 
examples S. CB. R: 

THE Museum LIBRARY AND DESIGNERS. 
\ visit to the gallery in which the Fourth 
Exhibition of Work by Manufacturers and 
Designers was recently held impressed one 
with the fulfilment of results long desired 


by the Museum. An examination of the 
labels attached to the various exhibits 
told the story of the manner in which 


the. designers have availed themselves of 
the opportunities offered by the study of 
objects on permanent exhibition in the 
Museum, and also of the extent to which 
they have found inspiration in the illus- 
trated books in the Museum Library. 
Among the textiles were found interest- 
ing exhibits of painted voiles, upholstery 
fabrics, that showed the result of 
careful study of the many excellent books 
For some time past 


Chu 


of textile designs. 
there has been an increasing interest by 
textile designers in doing batik work, 
and the examples of this handicraft, while 


few, gav 
ty of th 


‘While 1 
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| jew, gave evidence of the growing popular- 
' ity of this art as practised by the Javanese. 

While it can be said that there are few 
Lic aket treat on this subject, the Library 


the important ones, including 


‘ 
possesses 


that by G. P. Rouffaer and H. H. Juynboll, 
De Batik-Kunst, 
one hundred plates of designs, 
which are colored. 

One of the more unusual exhibits was the 
| model for a stage setting, and the designs 
The designer gave credit to the 


in which are reproduced 
many of 


for such. 
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Another interesting exhibit was that of 
designs used as advertisements. The art- 
ist’s ideas were stimulated by a study of 
the collection of commercial posters con- 
tained in the Library. This collection is 
not a large one but is made up of examples 
of the best that could be procured. 

No matter where one looked in the ex- 
hibition, either at the examples of art pro- 
duced by the designers after study of ob- 
jects in the collections, or those attributed 
found in books, the 


directly to material 








FOURTH EXHIBITION OF WORK BY MANUFACTURERS AND DESIGNERS 
INFLUENCED BY THE MUSEUM GALLERIES AND LIBRARY 
Museum Library, where he obtained the conviction was that designers may be 


material that inspired him to do his work so 
well, 

The designs in stained glass and mosaics 
also owed their origin to the assistance the 
Library afforded the exhibitors. 

When one looked at the many drawings 
of designs of costumes, there came a re- 


minder of the influence of the modern 
French costume periodical, Journal des 
Dames et des Modes. This work appeared 
‘during the years 1912, 1913, and 1914. 
(Publication of it ceased immediately 
after the beginning of the late war, but 


tis hoped that it may be resumed in the 
hear future. 


gl 


greatly helped by frequent visits to the 
Museum. 

While attention has been called to the 
books, it must not be overlooked that the 
Library also contains an excellent collec- 
tion of photographs which is in constant 
use by the public, and also by the special 
that meet in the Museum. One 
of these classes meeting weekly in a class 
room is made up of designers, buyers, 
salespeople, etc. Photographs and books 
desired by the 
from the Library 
class meets. 

For some time past designers from out 


classes 


always sent 
the 


instructors are 


to the room where 
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of town have made good use of the Li- 
brary. 
present exhibition will encourage them to 


It is hoped that the success of the 


make further use of the opportunities 
offered by the Museum exhibits and its 
Library. WA: 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS. 
The eleventh annual meeting of the 


Arts will be held 


American Federation o 
at the Museum May 21. Happily, 
these follow the day 
upon which the commemorative exercises 
of the Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration 
will be held. 

he program as now outlined includes a 
first Wednesday morning, upon 
the Federation itself, the President, Robert 
W. de Forest presiding. At this there will 
be included an opening by the 
President, the reports ot the Secretary and 
ways and 


IQ lo 


dates immediately 


session, 


address 
Treasurer, and a discussion of 
means of extending the influence and mem- 
bership of the Federation, led by Charles 
1.. Hutchinson, Vice-President. The last 


session, on Friday afternoon, will also be 
concerned with the Federation program 


for 1920 as developed by the reports ol 
various committees. Wednesday  after- 
noon and Thursday morning will be devoted 
to subjects of special interest to museum 
workers. They will take up such themes 
as How to Establish an Art Museum, 
Museums as Community Centers, Museums 
and the Industrial World, Transient Exhi- 
bitions, Building up Permanent Collections, 
Lending Collections, and How to Reach 
the People. The theme on Friday morning 
will be The People’s Picture Galleries. 
Such interesting subjects as Billboards, 
Shop Windows, Illustrated Papers and 
Magazines, and Moving Pictures will be 
discussed from the point of view of the 
members of the Federation. 

Among the social and recreational fea- 
tures will be a visit to the Hispanic Mu- 
seum on Wednesday, round table dinners at 
the Hotel McAlpin on Friday, and on Satur- 
day a trip to Laurelton, the home of the 
Louis Comfort Tiffany Foundation, at 


Oyster Bay. One afternoon is left free 


for an inspection of the collections of this 
Museum, then to be augmented by loans 
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for the Fiftieth Anniversary Exhibition, 
and a “Children’s Hour” arranged by the 
Educational Department of the Museum. 


SCHONGAUER’S SAINT ANTHONY. In the 
recent exhibition of fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century engravings was included a cop) 
{srahel van Meckenem (B. 87) of 
Schongauer’s Saint Anthony Tormented 
by Demons. The original print by Schon- 
gauer (B. 47) 1s now in the Museum col- 
lection and is especially noteworthy as 
representing an undescribed state be- 
tween the first and second states as repro- 
duced by Max Lehrs in his Martin Schon- 
gauer (Graphische Gesellschaft, Berlin, 
1914). Of the first state the only impres- 
sions which have been described are those 
in the British Museum (formerly in Richard 
Fisher’s collection), reproduced in the 
book just mentioned, and one at Karlsruhe, 
described by Dr. Lehrs in the Repertorium 
fiir Kunstwissenschaft, xvii, 350, 27. 

In several particulars, the present im- 
pression coincides with the first state, as 
reproduced by Dr. Lehrs. There is the 
blank space below the saint’s girdle at the 
left, the unshaded fold at his shoulder. 
His right cuff is still outlined by a single 
line. There is an unfinished spine in the 
tail of the demon at the lower right of the 
print. 

However, inspection and 
parison with the first state reveal import- 
ant differences, most conspicuous being the 
arrangement on the inside of 
Saint Anthony’s cloak as it is blown out 
toward the left of the picture. Here 1s 
much sharper definition than in the first 


by 


cle se 


of folds 


state, an extra fold has been added, 
and a good deal of shading. Again, 


below the Bible are the sharp reinforced 
creases characteristic of the second state, 
and there is added work in the face of the 
demon behind Saint Anthony’s_ right 
shoulder. 

Further minor differences show that this 
is an undescribed state intermediate be- 


tween the first and second already known ! 


to iconographers, so that the present im- 
pression, although the signature has been 
clipped away, is one of unusual interest. 


R. G, 
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THE CATALOGUE OF ENGRAVED GEMS IN 
tHE CLASSICAL STYLE in the Museum collec- 
tion, written by Miss Gisela M. A. Richter, 
of which advance notice was given in the 
January BULLETIN, is now on sale.! 


Museum Concerts. The Museum Sat- 
urday evening free concerts held in March 
proved as popular as the earlier series, the 
attendance being 4,097 on March 6, 
3.926 on March 13, 7,645 on March 20, and 
9,641 on March 27. The attendance for 
the series was thus 25,309, which, added to 
the attendance at the four concerts of the 
January series, 18,319, gives a total atten- 
dance for the season of 43,628. 


ProGRAM Lectures. Miss Frances 
Morris at her series of lectures accompany- 
ing the four Saturday evening concerts in 
March had the kind assistance of several 
musicians, as follows: on March 6, Mrs. 
Henry L. deForest at the piano and the 
Misses Arntzenia upon the lute and man- 
dolin; on March 13, DeWitt Clinton Cohen 
at the plano and John Martin on the clar- 
inet; on March 20, Mrs. Jean Sinclair Bu- 
chanan at the clavichord and Miss Marie 
Louise Todd at the piano; on March 27 
Miss Marie Louise Todd at the piano. 


THe Starr. Harry B. Wehle has been 
appointed an Assistant in the Department 
of Paintings. 


THE FouR HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY Of 
RAPHAEL'S DEATH. The Museum aligned 
itself with other institutions of art and 
education in America by observing the four 
hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Raphael on April 6. In Italy the anni- 
versary was observed with exercises in the 


'Price $5 00; postage, Io cents 
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Aula Magna of the Collegio Romano, Rome, 
on April 5 and on the Capitoline Hill on 
April 6; wh'le the city of Urbino, Raphael’s 
birthplace, celebrated from March 28 to 
April 11. Wreaths were placed upon the 
artist’s ancestral home at Urbino and upon 
his tomb in the Pantheon in Rome, where 
also a votive lamp was hung and kept burn- 
ing. This Museum recognized the inspira- 
tion of Raphael’s genius in a land to him 
almost unknown, by placing an appropriate 
wreath and palm upon his Colonna Raphael 
in its prominent position at the head of the 
main stairway. 


CHILDREN IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
Museum. From Miss Ethel M. Spiller, 
Honorary Secretary of the Art Teachers’ 
Guild, comes the following intimate note 
in a personal letter: 

“Although our voluntary official guiding 
has come to an end we take turns in reliev- 
ing the official guide who was terribly 
wounded and requires help now and then. 
We are, of course, kept busy with the chil- 
dren’s holiday sessions as Christmas and 
midsummer. That development has come 


to stay. We are beginning to reap some 
fruit because the children come in by 
themselves on Saturdays and show the 


things to their smaller brothers and sisters. 
It is comic to watch the first injunction 
copied from us, their friendly 
It is to point to the things in the glass cases 
with the finger nail, not the moist, greasy, 
grubby, little finger tips used hitherto. 
This last Christmas beautiful 
oured stitchery was put into dolls’ clothing. 
Nearly all the little girls had new dolls, 
so we began with charming little bonnets 
and then continued to dress, or re-dress the 
dolls in superior and simple style.” 


guides. 


some col- 





LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS | 


MARCH, 1920 


CLASS OBJEC] SOURCI 
ANTIQUITIES—CLASSICAL *Bronze feet (3), VI cent. B. C.; bronze 
statuette of a bull, V-IV cent. B. C 
Greek Purchase Edw 
Carl 
\RMS AND ARMOR tSword—hilt American, abt. 1775; blade sam 
European, dated 1414 aD Gift of Mrs. Robert Hollis- Esta 
ter Chapman, in memory S. B 
of her husband, Major Mis: 
Robert Hollister Chap- Hen 
man Artk 
CERAMICS Pieces of porcelain (14), Chinese, Ming Dan 
Floor Il, Room 5) and K’ang-hsi periods Purchase F.5 
Hen 
COSTUMES, ET *Shoe form, wood, American, early XIX 
cent. Giftof Miss Mary Taft. 
GLASS TSalt cellars (4), mugs (2), pitcher and 
vase, in glass, American, late XVIII 
cent ; Gift of Mrs. Ernest A. Fair- 
child. 
JEWELRY *Collection of jewelry, Chinese, T’ang 
period Purchase April 10 
PAINTINGS tT he Price Family, by William Hogarth, We 
English, 1097-1764 Purchase 
*Passing of Joseph, attributed to Guido yl <7 
Reni, Italian, 1575-1642 .. Purchase = * 
' Eac 
REPRODUCTIONS “Copies (6), in plaster, of ivory chessmen through 
of the XIII cent ‘ Gilt ol James | Magee, Jr through 
ey 
SCULPTURI Bronze eagle, Victory, by Albert Laessle... Purchase Wednesc 
; given bj 
(Floor 1, Room 40A a ’ 
(Floor Il, Room 5 l'omb figures (3), Chinese, Six Dynasties... Purchase. — 
TEXTILES *Printed piece of jute, Alsatian, XVIII | 
cent . Gift of Herbert P. Weiss- 
berger 
WoopworkK AND FurNiI- *Complete paneling, with mantel and 
TURE mirrors, of a room of the period of Louis 
X\ : Gift of J. P. Morgan. 
ARMS AND ARMOR Gun, Arabian, XIX cent Lent by J. M. Halsted. 
(Wing H, Room 5) 
IENAMELS ae Collection of cloisonné enamels (114), 
Wing E, Room 8) Chinese, Mingdyn. and XVIII cent Anonymous Loan 
MEDALS, PLAQUES, ET Congressional medal, reproduction in 
(Floor II, Room 22) bronze, commemorating the capture 
of the Macedonian, by Commodore 
Stephen Decatur, 1881..... Lent by Hon. A. T. Clear- 


walter. 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
TtTRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 


Q4 





DONORS OF BOOKS AND PRINTS 


FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1920 


LIBRARY J. Mavrogordato 
J. J. Thompson 
Edward D. Adams T. B. Walker 
Carl E. Akeley Miss Lucie E. Wallace 
Samuel P. Avery, Jr. 
Hollis- Estate of Virginia P. Bacon DEP’T. OF PRINTS 
emory S. Bourgeois 
Major Miss Ida E. Crowell Anonymous 
Chap- Henry Russell Drowne David Keppel 
Arthur Engler M. Knoedler & Co. 
Daniel Chester French M. Sloog 
F.S. Lahm W. A. White 


Henry Rutgers Marshall 


CALENDAR OF LECTURES 


Fair- 
APRIL IO-MAY QO, 1920 
{pil 10 ©=J. B. C. Corot (For the Deaf) Jane B. Walker 3:00 P. M. 
15 The Culmination of Greek Architecture in the Age of 
Pericles: Construction and Erection William Bell Dinsmoor 4:00 P.M 
22 Rebuilding the Periclean Monuments William Bell Dinsmoor 4:00 P.M 
May 8 Alfred Stevens (For the Deaf) Jane B. Walker 3:00 P.M 
Each Friday morning at 10 o’clock through May 7, and each Sunday afternoon at 2:30 o'clock 
| through May 9, a Study-Hour for Practical Workers will be conducted by Grace Cornell; each Sunday 
J | through May 9, a Story-Hour for children and adults will be given by Miss Chandler at 3 o'clock; each 
Wednesday afternoon at 3:45 o'clock a Gallery Talk for High School teachers and classes will be 
given by Mrs. Elise P. Carey; the second Tuesday of each month at 3:45 o'clock a Gallery Talk for 
Elementary School teachers will be given by Miss Chandler. 
eiss- 
Cag 
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Curator of Paintings, BRYSON BURROUGHS 
Curator of Egyptian Art, Atspertr M. Lyrucor 
Curator of Decorative Arts, JosepH BRECK 
Curator of Armor, BASHFORD DEAN 
Curator of Far Eastern Art, S.C. Boscu Reitz 
Curator of Prints, WittraM M. Ivins, Jr. 
Assistant Treasurer, EviAt |. Foor 
Librarian, WILLIAM CLIFFORD 
Registrar, Henry F. Davipson 


Sup't. of the Building, Conrav Hewitt 
Associate in Industrial 
Arts, 


RICHARD F. Bacu 


MEMBERSHIP 


BENEFACTORS, Who contribute or devise $50,000 


FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, Who contribute 5,000 
Fr LLOWS FOR | IFE, who contribute 1,000 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, Who pay an- 

nually ‘ ‘ : : 100 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, Who pay annually 25 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, who pay annually.. 10 


PRIVILEGES.—AII members are entitled to the 
following privileges: 

A ticket admitting the member and his family, 
and non-resident friends,on Mondaysand Fridays 

Ten complimentary tickets a year, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday 

An invitation to any general reception given 
by the Trustees at the Museum 


The BuLtetin and a copy of the Annual Re. 
port. 

A set of all handbooks published for general 
distribution, upon request at the Museum. 

In addition to the privileges to which all 
classes of members are entitled, Sustaining and 
Fellowship Members have, upon request, double 
the number of tickets to the Museum accorded 
to Annual Members; their families are included 
in the invitation to any general reception, and 
whenever their subscriptions in the aggregate 
amount to $1,000 they shall be entitled to be 
elected Fellows for Life, and to become members 
of the Corporation For further particulars, 
address the Secretary. 


ADMISSION 


The Museum is open daily from 10 A. M. to6 
p. M. (Sunday from 1 p. M. to 6 p. M.); Saturday 
until 6 P.M. 

On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets. 

Children under seven years of age are not 
admitted unless accompanied by an adult. 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets. Persons holding 
members’ complimentary tickets are entitled to 
one admittance on a pay day. 

EXPERT GUIDANCI 

Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to 
see the collections of the Museum under expert 
guidance, may secure the services of members 
of the staff on application to the Secretary. An 
appointment should preferably be made. 

[his service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well 
as to pupils under their guidance. To all 
others a charge of one dollar an hour is made 
with an additional fee of twenty-five cents for 
each person in a group exceeding four in number. 

PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to teachers, 
pupils, and art students; .end for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, collection of lan- 
tern slides, and Museum collections, see special 
leaflet 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holt- 
days. For further information, see special leaflet. 


PUBLICATIONS 

CaTALoGues published by the Museum and 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer, 
and by other photographers, are on sale at the 
Fifth Avenue entrance and at the head of the 
main staircase. Lists will be sent on application. 
Orders by mail may be addressed to the Secretary. 


RESTAURANT 
\ restaurant located in the basement on the 


north side of the main building is open from 
12 M, toa half hour before closing time 
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